The City of Peace
Euphrates. The only construction work undertaken by Mansur on the eastern bank of the Tigris, where modern Baghdad now stands, was the establishment of a military encampment for his son Mahdi. He gave lands surrounding the city as fiefs to his relatives, followers and officers. He called his new city Dar-es-Salaam ("Dwelling of Peace") or Medinat-es-Salaam ("City of Peace") and his huge citadel, the Round City, was called Medinat-es-Mansur.
Mansur's Round City, surrounded by three ramparts and a moat, was about a mile and a half in diameter. In the centre stood the Caliph's palace, next to the Friday Mosque. Surrounding these, and arranged symmetrically like the decorative motifs of a carpet, stood twenty administrative buildings divided equally into four sectors. The circular ramparts had four gates. These were arranged in accordance with the natural features of the site and not, as was more usual, at the cardinal points. The axes between them connected the middle of the sides of the inscribed rectangle. Here were the gates of Khorasan (NE), Basra (SE), Kufa (SW) and Syria (NW). The two roads connecting them diametrically across the city were the shortest cuts between the outlying districts but the Round City was closed to all ordinary traffic.
The outline of the Round City was marked out on the ground in the oriental fashion of laying down cotton sacks impregnated with naphtha. These were set alight and the area which the fire had cleared marked the foundations of the surrounding walls. There were three of these, the centre one being the biggest. The inner ring between the inner and centre walls was nearly three hundred feet across and was built up with houses. The outer ring between the centre and outer walls was left empty. The centre wall was nearly a hundred feet high and a hundred and fifteen feet wide at its base; it tapered gradually to the top and was crenellated and turreted. The inner and outer walls were smaller and had rounded crenellations. The four gateways in the outer wall were very similar to those still seen in certain Asian towns today. The moat was crossed by a vaulted passage-way built into the wall. Two lateral walls then led through the outer ring to the central
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